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right hand, and a beautiful emerald hanging from his watch-chain. His manners at that time were marked by the shy gaucherie peculiar to his age, but when he came to London I was struck by the advance he had made in this respect. He then had the self-assurance of a ruling monarch among his peers.
When I was ushered into his presence by the son of the Minister of Foreign Affairs, I found myself in an immense hall, all one side of which, right up to the ceiling, was a window, looking out on a most lovely pastel-coloured prospect of hill and dale with Teheran lying like a jewel enshrined in a distant mist. (Distance lends enchantment!) The palace in which we were was the summer palace, known as the Sultanatabad, a fairy structure built on the edge of a lake on a mountain spur about 5,000 feet above sea level. The walls of this Hall of Audience were lined with mirrors cut into facets and fixed in place with large gold-headed nails.
But there ended the Oriental touch in the Shah's surroundings. The hall had a European parquet floor, on which stood ormolu marble-inlaid tables; great glass chandeliers hung from the ceiling, and in the big window recess a number of modern French Louis XVI arm-chairs were placed in a half-circle on a beautiful Persian carpet.
The Shah's arm-chair differed in no respect from the others, but in front of it was a little bric-a-brac table on which lay two English illustrated papers.
When I came in the young Shah was standing behind this little table, with the Minister of the Court on his right and the Master of Ceremonies on his left. He shook hands with me very awkwardly,238                   ' INDISCRETIONS'
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